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Education ha& traditionally held an uneasy place in 
American society. We achnowledge its role in the greatness of 


our country, but we frequently refuse to support it and pay 


sdectwee wages to its practitioners. ‘we expect much from 
schooling wut fail to recognize its role in the improvement of 
our lives. On the other hand, we are quick to place blame on the 
schools for everything from highway accidents to drug abuse to 


broken families. It 15, however, at times when this country’s 


1. An excellent synthesis of this relationship is provided in the 
Sykes paper. Gary Sykes. -"Contradictions, Ironies, and Fromises 
Unfulfilleds @ Contemporary Account of the Status of Teaching,” 
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technological, military or economic superiority-is ‘challenged 
4 
—- that reports and commissions on education prolfferate and have 


- their greatest power. The post-Sputnit curricular commiesions 


! 


certainly had a major impact on all levels of education in thed® 


Unrated States. Now A Nation at Rist 1s serving @s a focal 
fFoint for the latest, and one of the mest publicized, challenges 
to our educational system. Those of us anvolved in and committed 
to ecucation must seize this opportunity to explore both the 
Purposes and the power structures of schooling to move the nation 


~™® 
from thie declared state of mediocrity to that of excellence. 


Although A Netion at Fist enprtersde secondary ‘school 
educetion, zt comtains much which Shei Veneee gréduete eocucation 
both i its general’ _ concerns and sndreeceiy. ioeeh the 
corresponding changes necessary at all levels of Sciektor if 
decrineary schools respond successfully to this mandate. The 
emphasis on "“Hasics" ¢including computer literacy>, higher 
standards and increased time on task with a longer school day and 
school year will certainly have impact on the undergraduate and 
greduate programs *hat students from such schools will enter. 
Other recommendations concerning the selection and retention of 


teachers have very direct’ significance for the education of 


library and information professionals. Librarians, like 


2. A Nation at RisksThe Imperative for Educational Reform. A 


Report of The National Commission on Excellence in Education. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Frinting Office, April 1965. 
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teachers, are in the lower professional level's according to’ both 


status and salary, and radical action is necesséry to improve — 
2 : i 7 , 
. this situation. ‘ 


The final recommendation on  leadérship and fiscal 
support 1s essential to the continuance and the development of 


all education in this country. It 15 imperative - that we clearly 
Mp. : - 
define whet if to be accomplished at each level of schooling and 


Py 


how tine amtormation needed by funding agencies 15 to be 
dettérmined and delivered. Only when our purposes are clear can 
we expect ep Penna the tind of power in. the marketplace that 


will enable us to fulfill our commitment to the process of 
| : 
life-long learning. 


Dr. Harry Judge of Oxford Unversity identified a 
conundrum an his investigation of U.S. graduate schools of 
‘education for the Ford Foundation. He-wrote of his puzzlement as 
follows: . 


Why should famous graduate schools apparently 
central to so much in American public and academic 
life, be regarded: as, and regard themselves” as, 
peripheral, as insecure, as undeserving of 


= 


self-esteem.~ 


. Although Judge was not discussing graduate library 


schools, I believe he could well have been doing exactly that. 


American bracuate scnool tion. "A 


Report to the Ford Foundation" New York: The Fo 
1982, p.é. ai 


3. Harry Judge. American Graduate Schools of Educ 
rd 
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We share with our professional colleagues in teacher education a 
bind of ident ty crisis, an uncertainty as to whether we should 
be concentrating on the arts sind sciences of biphes. education or 
on the profession of library education. Michael Tampane hes 
Clearly stated that a school of education must be a profeestional 
school in which research and scholarship are central. 


Schools” of education will become meture 
professional schools to the extent that they create 


tnowledge that will advance the field. transmit the 


scientific basis for practitioners of teaching. 
administering, counseling and the like, and use both to 


undergird the clinical training of students. 


This rocess 1s one thet librear and ainformetion science 
y 


educators must Engage in as we move toOwerd our own maturity wath 
“= 


Ciarity of purpose and a wise perception of power. 


All educators must move beyond the primarily 


Quantitative recommendations of A Nation at Risk to focus on and 


deliver really substantive qualitative changes in the educational 


‘ 


opportunities offered to all people in our society, from 
preschoolers to senior citizens. The preparation of those in all 


the educating professions, including librarianship and 
information science, 1 critical in this process. New or 


improved course offerings, at whatever leve} of schooling, or 
, e 


4. Michael Timpane. "The Future of Schools of Education in 
Research Universities," Draft Report for Association of Colleges 
and Schools of Education in State Universities. and Land Grant 
Colleges and Affiliated Frivate Universities. Minneapolis, 
October 10, 1983, p.7. ; 
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increased time on task will not necessarily improve education if 
those providing that education are not themselves better 


educated. 


ON THE PROCESS AND PROBLEMS OF CHANGE 


Ferhaps librarianship is faced with even grester 
protleme than those of education. In fact, its very existence is 
being ¢hallenged. Is it possible that librarianship is 
.Giceppearing as a profession? This 18 a difficult queetion to 
answer. Given the ready availability of information and the 
re-or1rentation of individuals and various professional groups to 
accese that anformation more directly through electronic means, 
1t could be i rt a library and information professionals 
cannot continue as we are. The nature of the field 1858 changed 
see should continue to change. We seem to flutter as tiring 
butterflies trying to hold on to a rapidly changing environment | 
when we should be taking the lead to initiate the, most 
appropriate ehaneaes Diversification is certainly one factor to 
be considered; we | should seek a variety of professional 


directions rather than a "one model" approach. 


We have consistently tried to educate almost alli 


librarians and information scientists 1n one mold. This simply 
t 


cannot be done--it never could. School library media specialists 


a 
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and children’s librarians thave long had, specialized programs to 
meet coeeren needs; then some degree of specialization in other 
areas became the rule. Nonethelecs, all programs are ordinarily 
housed within a Single institution and share many of the same 
courses. Full and rigorous programs of specialization have. 
seidom been possible for two reasons: 1% insufficient faculty in: 
any rua institution to accommodate all the special needs ead 2 
the overall e pense of such programe. Although there are 
advantages to different types of IJlaibrarians studying together, 
perhaps the time has come’ for library schools to recognize that 
they can be qualitatively superior only by lamiting the mumber of 
specialized programs they offer and thue concentrating limited 
resources. Library educetore must give up the rather immature 
notion that we can be all things il ae persons; we must accept 
Bia this is impossible and select the professional territory in 
which excellence can be-achieved. This might mean that some 
schools will educate professionals for a cacieaiae type of 
library, others may educate for type of service, others for . 
information science, still others for technical. . automated 


systems, and still others for higher level management. functions 


and so forth. 


The considered decision to make such. chetowk is not 
Eactily achieved since vested interests and a’ too often blind 
respect for histt®ry and tradition abound. Ferhaps spam ewer 
Deans will envision a means of exchanging faculty among schools 


0 ee a 
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to edasnladate like resources and develop the kind of strong but 
s 
diverse programs 'T am describing. A etgnaficenk problem, 
novevers is that mieipiy faculty members would be faced with 
re-training of relocating. This a8 not a bad notion and 
parallels most of the world of works 1 one can not meet job 
expectations ina particular time hae place, that Sree 1s 
forced to seel new employment elsewhere. If faculty do not seel 
to uparade their abilities, the Dean and senior faculty must 
eddrees thie problem. The difficulty ir¢ that at may be precisely 
tnese administrators and senior Satiiieg members who are most 
firmly entrenched both in their poet Rare and in their 
‘time-proven- ideas and methods. Thais problem might be considered 


jyuetificetion for the abolishment of tenure in hjygher education 


end particularly in professional = schogis. Even more serious 15 


the question of whether those sho do ee up with scholarship and 


practice in a field should have Job oe if that particular 
field = of study 1s viable offering in the 


institution. 
7 
an additional di eae faced by both the 
administration and the faculty a. ae ch nges in sEeeanie are 
contemplated, that is, the constituency of the school often do 
not respond favorably Te what could be considered radical 


epproaches to change. If a school has traditionally educated for 


several types of libraries, a proposed change in that arrangement 


wad cause outbreaks of disgruntled and grumbling alumni and 


tm 
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other friends of the school. At the same time, I might point out 
that these are often the very persons who complaim about the need 
for a given school to chanae, to meet current needs, and to plan 


for the future. 


In the past two decades, library education has moved 
trom managing expansion to managing retrenchment. . Thig 
Ee: pansionism was reflected in the name changes of schools, 
increased courses im information science and in more and more 
courses amd programs to meet ammediate interests and attract 
potential etudents. In the hae stage of thie process faculty 
became more highly specialized and more autonomous an rete 
behavior. Faculty development im higher education has ee ae 
even teen defined as an increase of autonomy. Now, during a 
period of retrenchment, this kind of autonomy is inhibitive of 
the kind of planning and cooperation mecessary for survival. 
Individuals are using all their energies to save their own very 
narrow turfs within a school rather than responding to the need 
to reexamine the whole field of library and catornation science. 
In the process, they are putting entire schools in jeopardy. The 
decision to cut programs and specific courses is often made on ea 
bottom line philosophy unacceptable to most members of the 
academic community. It is significant, pcuever. that faculty 


members seldom spend the time designing revised and economically 


sound programs of study that will meet bottom line expectations. 


At the present time, most library and information 
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science schools profess to do far more than they could possibly 


do well. There 15 no question in my mind that the pretense 
embodied in asolated course offerings for types of library 
service rather than full-scale programs is an unethical stance. 


For ainstance, one course in public libraries or one course in 
s : 
academic librarianship does not & program make. Excellence 
demande immediate elimination of such practices. Either a sctiool 
hase & full-scale program with appropriate support or 1t does 
mot--no fudqinag allowed! This 16 am area in which I believe COA 
hae feiled to adequately measure the goals “ee an ieeiaeulana 
egairet ate performance. If @& school has in ite mesion 
eteatement the education of librarians for all types of libraries, 
then it behooves us to verify how this ie accomplished. We must, 
es a profession, acknowledge that some of our’ programs are third 
rate and vestly imperil our overall professional mission. 
accreditation a= a process seems tO measure minimum conformance 
to etandards but dag: not, by definition, require excellence. 


v : $ 
Given the thrown gauntlet of A Nation At Risk, we as a profession 


must take the opportunity to seek ways of identifying, 


encouraging and even institutionalizing excellence. 


ON THE CRITERIA FOR EXCELLENCE 


An examination of the positioning of library schools 


within the parent institution reveals varying configurations, 


Lv ) 


het 
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some of which may change considerably in the years to come.Some 

schools will retain their current autonomous positions within the 

— structure: of a major university: others will form new 
administrative and academic alliances with other graduate .or ‘ 
undergraduate departments; sti11 others patio atoee: Some schools 
ehould close, but that determination should be made on sound 
intellectual and educéetional projections of both professional and 


tiecal viability. . && @ profession, we must learn to recoanize 


excellence and reward that quality with survival and support. 


& primery criterieée for judging excellence would be the 
heture and rate of movement in the profession exhibited by 
graduates of aegiven program. This places the burden of | 
€; cellence on the ability of the graduates to achieve their marks 
in the field of practice and to move upwards within that field. 


The rate of movement might form some interesting matrices. Of 


}) 
cour se, this cannot be considered an accurate measure unless 


édmiesion and performance etandards are more precise and more 
demanding. A .second measure for judging excellence would be 


within the territory that Robert Hayes has staked out with his 


i= 


: analysis of faculty productivity.” My argument with Hayes is in 
S his exclusive use of citation analysis which does not necessarily 


allow for those who move along other paths not encompassed by 


S. Robert Hayes. "Citation Statistics as a Measure of Faculty 
Research Productivity," Journal o Education for Librarianship 


Volume 23, No.3 CWinter 19833: 151-172. 
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such a techni que. The concept he proposes is an excellent one 


— but we should seek out additional means to judge professional 


foe 


activity and to report 14. * My third criteria for excellence 


— 


would be in the nature of research activity taking place in an 
institution. This might be judged by-doctoral activity as well 
as faculty research. I believe that we need monies, and I mean 
largé chunks of money, to establish the kind of research 
environments that exist in some other disciplineet and then to 


test the relationship of that environment to the quality of 


education provided within it. 1 would like to see grants that 
require a large scale commitment to research in a given 
rwnstitution rether than the continued funding of "loner" 
concepts. 1 would also encour ege funding of Joint 


inter-institutioneal research activities. The education of the 
profession should Genel be a focus of research in the field. My 
fourth criteria would be teaching excellence. Innovation and 
creativity in the classroom as well as dogged determination to 
increase the success of student learning 1s a hallmark of 
excellence. There is no doubt that each of these criteria are 
interwoven into a‘whole and that each is critical to our power in 


the marketplace if the education of information professionals is 


y 
é 


6. Another view on judging professional excellence is presented 
by Barbara A. Rice and Tony Stankus. "Publication Quality 
Indicators for Tenure or Fromotion Decisions: What Can the 
Librarian Ethically Report?" College and fkesearch Libraries 


Volume 44, No. 2 (March 1983]: 173-178. 
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to continue as a viable commodity. 


? 
> 


One potential pattern for the jutGre of library 
education is the movement of library schools into a configuration 
with other schools and departments in which the library school as 
we now know it may actually ' cease to Ektst. Ferhaps the beset 
possible program for the education of information professions et 
thie time does ceneret of conpunent.. 4ran schools of bueinece, 
communication, education, ‘science and engineering as well ase 
ye computer science and:librarianship. Any such configuration could 

rob library. echools of their identity and autonomy but may be 6 
more responsible use of the total resources of an Educational 
AY, institution. Eetablishing the academic responsibilities of each 


comp é is such a merger will be the challenge.: Fegardlese of 


the name of the school or of the degree granted, the amportant 
thing is to Bracke the bett possible education for information 
professionals for the on No one alternative :" the best 
models; rather we will see pluralistic and diversified approaches 


in the years to come, a welcome and positive movement in higher 


u 
etucations ” 


7. Although Birnbaum’s research reveals a decline in the level of 
institutional giversity, he suggests several steps to. both 
preserve and enhance the future levels of institutional 
: diversity. Robert Birnbaum. Maintaining Diversity in Higher 
Education. San Francisco; Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1983, 149-182. 


avg 
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ON STUDENTS AND ADMISSIONS 


It seems logical to consider the requirements for 
sunieeian x6 graduate wdbeakion in librarianship and information 
science for the future. Trachtenberg, although a believer in the 
rich ee of anstitutions of higher education and their 
"magnetic" attraction for intellectuals, et the same time 
suggests that the future is bleak in higher education with 
flagship schools existing only for the elite and the rich. He 
projects a stratification and sharp differentiationse of status as 


the rule for colleges and universities which no lonagr provide 


incentives for poor or less able students to attend.® One of the 
essential requirements for admission to higher education will 
continue to be intellectual ability © demonstrated through 
successful academic undergraduate record; and standards will be 
made even higher, particularly for the ‘young undergraduate 
applicant. In addition, I would like to see greater commitment 
in candidates for the profession, one that is less generalistic 
in nature and more revealing of knowledge of the role . and 


responsibility of the profession they seek to enter. With 
a 


4 


8. Stephen Joel Trachtenberg. "What Universities Will Be Like in 
the Year 2000," Phi Delta Kappan Volume 64, No. 5 CJanuary 1983]: 
327-330. 
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appropriate information and careful counseling, it should be 


,Possible . for candidates to make career decisions that are 


consciously chosen and based on informed knowledge. 


In the advisement process educators have 46 moral 
responsibility to engage in a dialogue that may enable the 
prospective cendidate to select the best possible prooram for 
that person*’s declared intention in the profescsion. J am 
speating here of what I call a& Fosition Frofile which would be an 
attempt to match a career pattern, including movement upwards 
within that career, with both general and specific requiremente 
of the profession. Thus, if a student wants to wort in academic 
librarianship, & position profile for that area of librarienehip 
cand there could be seven or eight of these: would be used te 


guide the student in plamning educational experiences. 


I believe that career decisions should be made before 
entering a Graduate library school but, at the same time, 
recognize that there is a potential for any person entering our 
field to move to another : library or information science 
profession or leave the, field entirely for any number of 
reasons. I am conscious of the need to recognize alternative 
career paths over > time, of which librarianship is only’ one 
opportunity. The concept of multiple careers in a lifetime is 
obviously part of what we will continue to see in the future. 


Just as we have students directly from undergraduate programs, so 


too we will continue to have students who have left other careers 
* 


= 
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and seet the education to pant an this field. The requirements 
may be somewhat different, but essentially they witl have much in 
common. It ma¥ be necessary to weigh life sigercclee <not by 
years, but by solid life and practical business experience> over 
previous educational achievement. I do not mean to imply by this 
a lessening of standards for admission of derg candidates but a 


more sane approach to the valuing of maturing intellectual 


development and the previcusly developed competencies of an 


= 


individual. » 


Separate admisteion requirements may also need to be 
established for those who elect to participate in a particular 
part of our graduate school offerings rather than completing = an 
entire program. For exampie, i business corporation may elect to 
send its employees for particular series of courses or workshop 
content. This may require a more efficient and immediate 
admissions process with entry determined by the sending agent and 
peyment made by the employer. It i. the type of educational 
paradigm that recognizes the obligation to consistently up-grade 
personnel in netics without pretension at anything more than 


reaching a@ specific set of practical objectives. In some cases 


.-we will be teaching a set of skills that permit a better job to 


be done in a specific desired context; in others we might bring 
together personnel from practice to address a series of difficult 
problems. In the latter instance we may use theory as the basis 


of discussion and the resolution may be a i on the 


1¢ 
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application of principles derived from theory. 


-~ 


Another category of candidates for Sducation may be 
students 1n other areas or disciplines who might find some 
modules of our content useful and applicable to their educational 
programs. This might be more than the usual cross registration 
that we mow practice: rether 1t would be a concertec effort to 
recruit etudente with the epecific objective of offering 
imtellectuel content. and/or training im a4 specific set of 

@ 
conceptual skills. Here we may have to set another list of 
requirements for admission that more reelistically approach the 
requirements for SUCCESS in a specific course. All of the above 
suggestions may have been tried in one or more institutions, and 
they sometimes become an administrative nightmare. Fart of this 
problem could be solved with computer software available to 
efficiently monitor such multiple alternatives in admissions 


patterns. 


Another area that might be looked at with some interest 
is that of undergraduate education. . With both Drexel and 
Fittsburgh Library and Information Schools designing and 
implementing information science programs for this constituency, 
it may be a viable alternative for students and a practical path 
for educators. This is wise foresight on the part of these 


schools; students in undergraduate and even high school programs 


will eventually be highly skilled in computer -technology when. 


ready for career decisions. Programs that offer them 


- a 


ey 
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opportunities to engage those ‘Competencies and increase their we 
. Knowledge will be prime targets for their interests. Admissions— 
requirements. for undergraduates would be primarily those of the 
parent institution, but library and information science educators 
might attempt to have fue in “he Yecision Process and thus 


indirectly effect standard for admission to qraduate 


\ 
professional schools. ri ee es 


ON ACCREDITATION, CERTIFICATION AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 

The Pee ee ee process 1s linked to standards and 
the mature of standards often leade to the assumption that they 
must be broad enough to encompass general offerings and the 
majority of programs. There have been repeated calls” for a 
revision of standards chee will require more stringent 
qualitative assessment than at present. The greatest danger in 
standards is that they are misused as a weapon to prevent any 
change in the status quo or as a means to enforce conformity. 
Standards should never be detrimental to progress. a need to 
develop standards for general functions and mission but we also 
need specific standards for specific types of programs. We might 
do well to build upon the work of the various ALA units and 
divisions which have developed standards and guidelines’ for 
profesSM@nals in their areas of specialization. There is no 


doubt in my mind that cooperative contracts with these and other 


1g 
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associations must be developed quickly and efficiently to offer a 


. e ? -. . 
— unified and stronger front in accreditation excellénce.” 


— 


“ Sopra, <> 

& great deal of energy has been expended = on the 

question of the {eagth of the basic graduate program jie ta brary 

education. I believe that the value of such a sense ati is less 
depencent upon time epent than upon the nature of that program. 
I discuesed this several years ago and still feel thet We are in 


the same position as at the time of that conference. !” 


lf accreditation standards need to be improved, so too 
does our scrutiny of certification requirements. Others have 
written at length about licensing’ and national testing. but to 
date there, has been little positive movement. As a field we'seem 
to accept and tolerate a large measure of rank incompetence in 
practice.’ In order to correct this situation, we will need to 
establish cooperative ventures with professionals in practice. 
Certainly, 4 e models offered by medicine and law are worthy of 
our attention. Perhaps we should set up a variety os models, 
similar to enbenienta and residency, tO measure pertdrhenee in 


the actual world of professional work prior to permanent 


° 


9. The ALA Committee on Accreditation is developing ‘such a 
proposal for cooperative efforts among various associations. 


10. Jane Anne Hannigan. "The “Extended Time Frame: An Analysis 
and Summation,” in Extended Library Education Programs. 


Proceedings of a Conference held at The School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, March 15-14, 1980, pp.155-145. _ 
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certification. In addition to law, medicine and teacher 
education, we might examine our own long-establ rshed Library of 


Congress Internship Fr &m for its contribution to this aspect 


of professional education. 


We must also acknowledge that certification is not the 
end of professional education. Too often continuing education 
has been perceived ot only as a remedietion process or se an 
upgreaing of stills. Although these goale are acceptebie and 
indeed admirable, continuing education is / also more than this. 
In order to respond to A Netion at Rist and its mandate for 
excellence, particularly im the context of lifelong learning, 
library and information science professionals must perceive of 
their careers as constant and cEpereeent learning processes. The 
mind set thie involves requires us to look at what might be 
pocsible for, the future rather than always basing expectations on 
minor alterations of past berhordnee, The library = and 
information science educational institution should be able to 
offer a variety of ouportunitiex to the professional community 
that are on the cutting edge of change-and place the clients of 

x 
such courses in a leadership eee Many of the ccntinuing 
education responses should be FTSES SUELO Spee Tae particularly 
at the decision-making. ee: wherein practicing professionals 
could sharpen intellectual capabilities directiy beneficial to 


their positions. Qn ofher hand, we should recognize that 


continuing education offerings initiated by graduate schools may 
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also be appropriate for other professionals in_ business and 
—. industry and market these offerings to generste additional 
— dollars. Here, I clearly mean that we may educate some students 
who aré not library and information science professionals but who 
seet a tangible portion of relevant curriculum for their own 
professional objectives. For too long we have developed a 
pattern of thinking in terms of a degree granting concept with an 
occasional credit/nmon-credit wortshop: we meed ta perceive of 
much more divereaey in what various aspects of our programs may 
offer to potential students. Such versatility may mean greeter 
Eevcitement in teeching and substantial financial income to the 
host institution. It 1¢ also true that the various components of 
greduate education need not be tied to the traditional quarter or 
semester 3-credit course. We need to perceive of professionals 
in library and information science as requiring a career-long 
pattern of continuing education and explore, in collaboration 


with our colleagues in practice, what the needs are and how best 


to continue to meet those needs. 


et oe 


ON FACULTY 


One of the most difficult segments € this paper to 


write has been that discussing faculty. After o er Fae ear ears 


in library education, I1 find that my views are mellowing and my 


recognition that human beings are, after all, quite human is more 
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pronounced. I still have no ee ee with those who hold 


= morally enraged when I see laziness and incompetence in 


classroom and the university. Il am alweys hopeful that 


— positions as faculty members and do not do their = jobs. 1 feel 


the 


the 


wonder of being a teacher, and avision of the profession with 


all its power and purpose will serve as @ universal bese for 


who share this miesion with me. 


‘ ’ a 
Faculty Should be at least up-to-dete ian ai fielos 


if mot on the forefront of knowledge. This presupposes 


all 


some type 


of involvement in the protession, whether it be through research, 


consultantships, writing, or professional associations, 


to 


explore new ideas and exchange views that may lead to educational 


change. EKoister has offered a rather succinct presentation on 


the generation of knowledge in education.?!this might be usefully 


contrasted with Gage’s work in examining a variety of research 


approaches in teaching. I note with interest the Gage analysis 


of the Frocess-Froduct paradigm and suggest it might be a useful 


= 
approach in research in library and information science. | 


In 


addition to keeping current with content in the field, faculty. 


should be alert to teaching strategies that permit students 


~ 


11. Arthur S. Bolster, Jr. "Toward a More Effective Model 


to 


of 


Research on Teaching,” Harvard Educational Review Volume 53, No.3 


12. N.L. Gage. The Scientific Basis of the Art of Teaching. 


York:- Teachers College Fress, 1978. 
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achieve objectives more efficiently. The need to discuss 1m some 
detail the variety of teaching strategies that might be  ainvoted 
to achieve a given teaching goal 18 ordinarily not a highly 
respected activity in library schools. Unfortunately, faculty 
members frequently do not find such discussion of interest; many 
rank it as unimportant if they give it any thought at all. 
Detailed and conscious design of how, as well as what, we teach 
1¢ overlooled or 1gnored., With all the research on teaching. as 
well as new possibilities through technology, we ought to 
consioer this question | with some seriousness. I have never 
encountered a conference! in library education devoted solely to 
teaching strategies, nd I only wish there was one. An 
interesting article con erring consultation on teaching an higher 
Education contains some insights that - may lead to more 


| 
eppropriate determinations of what takes place both inside and 


and 


outside the classroom. !> The authors are concerned with intense 
discussion with each faculty member as the tey to increased 
ability in course decian and implementation. Faculty should also 
develop a sense and sensitivity to when old courses stibuid die 


and new ones’ should emerge. This careful attention to what is 


educationally meeded and practically sound is an essential 


requirement. It also presupposes that faculty can change to 
a 

a7-------~ 

13. Carol Carrier and Others. "Theories of Teaching: Foci for 

Instructional Improvement Through Consultation,” The Review of 


Higher Education Volume 6, No. 3 (Spring, 1983): 195-206. 
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adjust to such needs. 


Faculty need “to be willing to acquire the newer 
competencies that a high tech society demands. This may mean 
personal epee and expense but it should also mean that 
universities provide additional monies and opportunities’ for 
continuing education and re-training. In this discussion of 
faculty, 1t 21© Essential to consider both salaries and the career 
paths of younger’ members of the profession. We must increase 
salaries in order to justify what we are asking of the personnel 
imvolved. In addition, we need to aesure positions for younger 
faculty who are critical to the intellectual and professional 
lives of senior faculty and to the entire educational endeavor. 
A faculty needs the mental exchange that the "young turk" 
provides to the elder statesperson. Without this the chances’) of 
atrophy are increased dramatically. If beginning salaries cannot 


entice the young and enable them to stay in teaching, the 


profession will continue to be at risk. 


Faculty need to be confident and take pride in their 


¥ 


career choices and not perceive of such choice as a second-rate 


de isi on/ I find it interesting, in asking faculty what they do 


in’ academe, to discover that many in our profession choose to 


xX 


> 
label themselves social scientists, policy analysts, literary 


scholars, and so forth; too few seem to be proud to say, "I ama 


-“ 


library educator!" 
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ON DEANS 


The role and responsibility of a Dean is a difficult 
one, and increasinaly we are witnessing the lact of qualified 
candidates to assume that role. The management of any endeavor 
im higher education 1= no longer a one-dimensional operation: 
rether at requires the ¢b111_ of é€ @Qiven administrator to 
negotiate the managerial process while defending and implementing 
the declared educational mission of the school. Deans should 
demonstrate the ability to exercise leadership as well as 
competence in entrepreneurial Skills. The ability to raise 
monies, seet out new avenues for recruitment of both faculty and 
students, while acknowledging the internal politics and survival 
techniques of the parent institution and to be a sensitive leader 
of persons is no mean tast for any individual. Deans, like 
faculty, may be either very good or really bad. Some lack 
interest in what they should be committed to do: others lack the 
vision and ability; both probably reflect this disinterest and 
incompetence in the ways they govern their schools. Others lack 
the aba rity to compete at the appropriate levels of political 
warfare within & university community. Faculty and surely higher 
university administrators are becoming leas willing ko accept the 


_— 


customary pattern of a more or less benign autocracy. Although 


faculty are often angered by the thought of a manager, not a 


? 
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scholar, in the Dean*s chair since such @e per'son seems out of 
. context in the gestalt of the university; they eventually yield 
in their opposition. The concept of "managing for skew tanew 
proposed by Balderston recognizes that "the policy of pressure 


toward excellence has costs and risks, and ite pursuit sometimes 


endangers an institution’s survival prospects." !4 Too often Deans — 
are on the level of "mariaging for survival" or at best "managing 


for stability, "rather than "managing tor excellence." 


Most graduate schools have moved to a more active 
involvement of faculty in administrative decisions, but the cost 
to feculty; and ultimately to the school, 1s . quite High. Little 
effort if put in at the administrative level to weigh the 
consequences of faculty time spent in committee and tast force 
activities. Often such use of faculty demonstrates an amateurism 
in dealing with powerful or sensitive issues, and ultimately, such 
activity may become an excuse for lack of accomplishment in 
either the classroom or the marketplace. Administrators need to 
make much more careful judgments about what should, or should 
not, be decided by committee and then be certain that Full ana 
appropriate information is available to committee members. Deans 
sometimes permit decisions to be made hastily that should be 


discussed more fully by the faculty. Budgetary concerns and the 


14. Frederick E.Balderston. Managing Today’sS University. San 


Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1974, p.268 
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determination of allocation of monies in relation to potential 


payoff are often not browght to faculty attention until a 
decision is made and . “gh Aiestienend- or disagreement is: 
considered & negative and argumentative response. Deans need Le : 
be skilled in. managerial. CONPER ERECT eS; but, at. the. same time, 


they should, be versed in the feature ot academic vision as well as 


7 


academic requirements that such a position essumes. 


‘On the one hand, & faculty wants a Dean who 16 a 


scholar while, om the other fand, it wants 4 Dean who will fight 


for the school and the faculty in the. ‘higher levels of 


administration. The conflict'is self-evident. Given the state 


of library and information science education, I would emphasize 


the need for Deans with managerial competence because the key to 


Mi 


. power is in successful SOORUMAC A EKER with higher levels of 


administration. I believe Deans, will have to acquire a new sense 
1 ~ 4 v4 


of how to use faculty to greater advantage. The ideal Dean will. 


cut out wastes of faculty: time and encour age activities that are _ 
either Sactear decane or prestige/status producing, although 
always with a purposeful move towards. greater creativity, 
contribution to knowledge wad service tc, students. Faculty may 


not ‘be wildly happy with this type of Deans many prefer. a 
: \ . | 4 . : 
parental figure whose benign kindness and applause encourages 


nmiediocrity and appeases the winds of danger. Perhaps the primary 
ly 
characteristic of a Dean-of the future is the ability te ‘Feason 
eet Y 
and to act with logic and versatility as well as with a touch of 


« 


\ . ' - 


¢ 
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wisdomgand humor. 


ee ON TECHNOLOGY 


One very clear lesson ¢rom history is that libraries 
‘eee traditionally been in a  laggard position with a new 
technoloay:; now it is time to take a positive and aggressive 
stance -and to seek out new futures and applications of 


technology. One. of the major concerns I note in all: of library 


and antormatipn science education is also true of many other - 


areas of higher educati®n; the "lagging behind syndrome." By 
definition, we should be on the forefront of knowledge expansion, 
suRhidg forth the borders. Yet, in all too many cases within the 
university, even in some of the hard sciences, we are not able to 
function on the same levels as peers in business and industry who 


_. have access to more sophisticated instruments for accomplishing 


their objectives. For example, 1 cannot believe that a faculty. 


member today can function successfully in terms of total impact 


on education and the profession..without eaccess to a personal 
ae 


x 


computer or its equivalent. The advent of the personal computer 
has a marked influence ae the speed with which we will have to 
alter life styles and the rate at which we will, have to 
accommodate to*ehange. It is relatively easy \ to. determine, in 
the case of word processing, that writing letters and reports and 


memos for library operations may be the prime intention. These 


28 
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may be the only uses initially adentified, but one should 
exercise imagination to envision other alternatives that might be 
possible tor a library operation. For example, would the need to 
publish pa article by a staff member be something of interest; 
would news reléases for local newspapers be appropriate: or would 
evaluative penance on programs and/or staff be produced in a more 
timely ¢teshion” Obviously, it 1i¢ essential to know what is to bie 


done with euch an investment im hardware and software if the 


educetion of the professionals who are to use this investment is - 


4 


to be of value. More inter- and intre-institutional work will be 
needed to propose and seer out both exciting uses of technology 
in practice and such projects as CAMEO and EDUCOM thet address 


faculty needs and provide the technological support systems to 


eccomplish specific tasks. /* 


e 4X @ 


Although we need to be on the forefront of information 


technology, we must avoid the too hasty race to include courses 


in programming, in office of the future technologies, data hase. 


searching, and the like, in an effort to survive in the 


~se 


marketplace. The intellectuality of some of these courses is ( ™ 


questionable at the very least, “although they might be justified 


at the consumer level. One of the really difficult problems is 


15. CAMEO, at Teachers College, Columbia University: is funded 
through APPLE to. explore use of computers in administrative 
applications. EDUCOM has developed a consortium of educational 
institutions to cooperatively develop software for educational 
and business applications. 
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that we, as & profession, have not adequately~ discussed and 
analyzed the essence of such courses. We assume that not to move 
is backward and to elect to change in such a direction is a giant 
leap forward. 1 find, in talking with faculty and in examining 
articles on new courses, that we often miss the avowed purposes 
of such course designs. We are easily smowed by jargon and by 
these Whe eneteoud Lievexiwes in the mystical lanqueae of high 
technology. We need to recognize the experiential asc a vaiid 


part of graduate education, while maintaining our sense of 


Purpose and moving powerfully toward excellence, /© 


THE RESEARCH ENVIRONMENT 


For most institutions of higher education the research fa 
environment is a signiticant factor’ in the raison d’etre of the 
acadtmic community. It is an essential factor in graduate 
schools as we strive toward the increase-—-of research SELENE Lymn 
within library and information science education. On the one a= 
‘hand, there are institutions with doctoral. programs and. thus, iti 


4 


automatically, one may assume a research richness. On the other 


16. The formal characteristics of rigor, appropriateness and 
balance described by Jacobs would be a profitable basis for 
‘faculty discussion. Frederick Jacobs and Richard Allen, * 
Editors. Expanding the Missions of Graduate and Professional ' 


Education. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Publishers, 1962. 
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hand, we have institutions without such programs where the 
challenge to create a research environments 1is much more 
difficult. This is not to imply that having a doctoral program 
ensures research on the part of the £eenTRY nor that faculty in @ 
school without such a program cannot be productive researchers. | 
In fact, there is indication that some faculty im doctoral 
programs expend so much intellectual energy on student research, 


thet their own personal research may suffer. 


é 
Additional factors, such as financial and psychological 


support for faculty committed to research, should be present in 
the environment. Frimarily, the support is administrative, that) 
is to say, the Dean should appropriate necessary monies ‘and 
services to encourage research activity. This may be in the form 
of faculty grants, or it may be in the form af equipment, 
materials, or secretarial and clerical support. It is 
unconscionable that many Deans have decided that a vulnerable 
aspect of the budget is research and, therefore, cut monies with 
the rationale that funding should come” from -outside...granting. 
agencies. This notion acts as a deterrent to research and 
increases the likelihood that faculty demur from taking on. the 
burdens of such— activity. On the other hand, the greatest 
support may be in the simplest of all roles tor a Dean, providing 
encour agement and enthusiasm as a faculty member embarks upon and 


completes research. Nothing is more discouraging than the cold 


and indifferent response of one who is supposed to lead. . 


3] 
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Another significant factor .15 the collegial support 
trom others on the faculty. The need for faculty recognition is 
critical to success for some people. Often there is opportunity 
ve work with others in a team effort, but ae times one must go it 
alone. The day of the loner in library and information science 
education should be over--we are more than ever in need of mutual 
exchange of ideas and assistance whether engaged in individual or 
team research. If our own institutions do not serve as the: decet 
point for this kind of exchange, we must reach out to other 
institutions and colleagues. Certainly, it is common in 
empirical cesesres rer one to be helped by dialogue and the 
interaction among peers and we should encourage this in our field 


ec well. 


It is absolutely essential that we as faculty should 
seek out cooperative projects with colleagues in practice which 
could offer to the _ Profession @ combination of wisdom from bie 
dimensions, that of theory and that of practice. Research 
institutions need .to be more involved in research activities in 
practice. The cooperative research project that involves Bath 
library staff and library faculty from the first stages of design 
through completion of the project should be more frequent = than 
any evidence demonstrates. Such mutually beneficial activity hee. 
been cewimated by a reciprocal istrust and ae tenacious 
protection of turfs. The problem of “ePingine the two sides 


together is not an easily solved one. The very ingrown nature of: 
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the library and anformation science educatiqnal community 
nurtures the sense of other educators as our colleagues and often 
prohibits us from seeing the professional practicing community in 
e similar : light. Cooper ati ve research requires an Wpchendate 
taculty with a clear sense of practical concerns as well as 
prectitionerse who are able to use more theoretical ideas on the 
cutting edge of practice. Each has something to offer the 
other. Faculty membere can offer focus on a research tas: 
without the diverse demands of practice while practitioners can 
assure that the research will actually enhance that practice. 
Wnat 16 essential is that care be exercised to assure that both 
personal and professional benefits are fairly and equitably 
distributed among the individuals as well as the institutions 
involved. For iabance: “erbictes should be submitted with joint 
authorship Sndibabine all those who contributed to the work no 
matter who actually writes the document, a common practice in the 


hard sciences. 


I would add to this the” need--to--cooperate and... seek... 


connections with members of the larger university community. 27 


In addition, working with colleagues in allied fields may indeed 


17. IBM has formed a new unit to serve the advanced computing 
needs, including research and innovative computer applications, 


of universities and colleges in the U.S. called Academic. 


Information Systems <ACIS>. 
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be a means of successful research involvement. 28 “ All of this 


rests on a personal theory that being a teacher includes the. 
Obligation to be ae sharer; of ideas, ‘of viewpoints, of 


commitments. 


For those outside the empirical domain of research, it 
1= amportant that we previde the forum for discussion and the 
needed e change of views to make such contributions both rigorous 
and dynamic. It does mot seem reasonable to have faculty 
isoleted in their offices or homes working on projects that are 
cerefuthly guarded and often unnecetsarily prolonged when this. 
work might be enlivened and enriched by openness and exchange. 
Ferhaps the greatest lesson to be learned in research is that of 
sharing. The’ end product of research is Recs shared and so 
should the process as it develops. Hostile criticism from others 
should not lessen the commitment of an individual but rather 
should confirm the intent. Nor should we permit the forcing of 
anyone into a mold of "the one true type of research"--this does 
not exist. It is in the marketplace that research should be™ 
tested--how applicable is the finding to the furtherance of our 

. profession? None of this ‘7 new--but perhaps it needs tobe 


s reiterated to sharpen our awareness of a need that is 


18. 1 have found a clear presentation of this concept ins 
Industry/University Research Relations: A Workshop for Faculty. 
Proceedings of a Workshop presented by The Society of Research 
Administrators in conjunction with the National Science 
Foundation, April 11, 1983. 
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increasingly important in library and anformation -science. 


hh 


Some of the simplest things, for instance, the 
availability of small and large scale computer facilities, mabe 
rRewr 


research activity possible. For many pieces of research the 


personal computer may be the answer with the appropriate software 


to accomplish the data processing needed. Increasingly, 
universities are considering alternative configurations fer 
faculty USE, wncluding the concept ot the “scholar 
work-stetion." If a reseurenee is able to access large data 


bases, statistical pacheges and the holdings of & major research 
library from a personal computer in one’s own home or office, 
many tasks are made easier wei more convenient. If word 
processing of a fairly sophisticated level 1s available, text 
writing/editing will be " easier. It is implicit in these 
statements that two things are needed, 1.> the. training of the 
faculty to use such dat bene and 2.> the convenient availability 


of the software and hardware. To assume that all faculty can 


make use of an identical approach. to. acquiring particular 
technical competencies is erroneous, and often a faculty menber 
may acquire a skill but have no conceptual . basis upon which to 
design a teaching unit or use that skill in research. We will - 
need alternative conbiguretions for training as well as research 
activities and these will cost money; but this is an investment 
that will be significant in the payoff for the future. Many 


universities offer plans for faculty to purchase computer 
U : 


- 4S 
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equipment for personal use at reduced rates. Library educators 
. do not seem to be taking advantage of this opportunity as rapidly 
as we should and thus are missing out on one of the went exciting 
exchanges 1n many colleges and universities, that 15, the sharing 
of ideas and information through einctronie bulletin boards. 

The use of electronic communications may be a boon in 
the research of tne future, enabling scholers to Share and 
manipulate data over great distances. It could élso be tne means 
of involving practitioner / and academics in joint projects. It 
will provide ieee for obtaining repiag and decisive. 
responses to queries oF significance. For instance, if ALANET 
succeeds, it has the potential of tying together the library and 
nbonnaieen science community in a unique and immediate fashion. 
We may lose the jncddardss that is so steadfast in the library 
community, and we may increase productivity in service to 
clientele. In teaching it may be both possible and feasible to 
ask one or more persons in job sites how they might handle a 
particular situation while, at the same time, ” exploring with 


students in a classroom the reasoning of these persons and other 


alternatives that might also have been examined. 


I also envision the possibility . of research in 
teaching--the examination of the ways and means that might |. prove 
most effective for .teaching content and for the continuing 
education of those already familiar with the concepts and content 


of our field. The development of new courses and the re-design 
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of old courses should encourage a research component that tests 
the validity of some of our teaching ideas. Résearch into our 
own wort as educétors 15 clearly a priority if we are to improve 


the profession. 


ON COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 


Much is being written about the need, and even the 
obligation, for cooperation with business and industry in 
educational endeavors, The concept of partnership is cndeed an 
interesting one that may or may not lead to-damage of the ideals 
of the university. If we thought antervention by ‘the federal 
government was dreadful, just think of the potential interference 
of business and industry in academe. Yet, with appropriate 
safeguards, such cooperation may 53 hag mutual benerit and 
increase the capability of both the ‘corporate and university 
communities. IBM, for example, five chosen to work in cooperation * 
with a number ® institutions in order to increase research and-- 


produztion. 4 


We in the information business may be able to work out 
arrangements with: corporations to a¥ter needed components in 
steff education and/or training with greater ease that: might be 
thought possible. For instance, most technical wid: automated 


systems traditional to our field have something to offer 
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corporate agencies. Library educetors may also gain from the 
increase of wie Vee following the passage of the= APPLE bil] and 
other ESS ) that will enhance the resources and 


capability he u iyersity. Roy Gavert suggests the meed for 


establishing. more "formalized agendas of cooperation, "! "which may 
imply the devel opment- @ legal contract between the cooperating 
Pees Lutiehes Some institutions already imvolved in cooperative 
ventures are Harvard ant DuFdnt, Columbia and JEM and Carnegie 
Mellon and Westinghouse. The pepeeman base is the bedrock for 
such cooperetive ventures, aiding the development of knowledge of 


velue té both the academic and business communities. 


Global Stakes makes some of these same points asting 
the professional and educational communities to deal with a 
critical problem; the future competitive nature of the United 


States in both the creative and product markets and the lack of 


educated information professionals to accomplish these tasks. 


19. Roy V.Gavert. "Business & Academe: An Emerging Partnership, " 
Change Volume 15, No. S CApril 1963]: 24. 


20. James Botkin and Others. Global Stakes. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Ballinger Publishing Co., 1982. 
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— ON FUNDING 


Fund raising is a critical aspect of higher education 
for the tuture. Library and information science education 1s not 
immune to this responsibility and must seek out avenues of a 
broader-based épproach. This may mean involvement witm 4 
university-wide development office or it may mean sacrificing a 
more traditionad® position to obtain = fund-raiser. We need to 
1 beyond the typical role of a Dean ef & tund raisers; that is 
to say, one who raises monies primarily through grants. We must 
continue to obtain grants for both student and faculty support, 
but we need innovative measures that seek out other. R & D 
resources while also accepting a Market Research appréach. This 


latter concept will involve some serious cooperation between 


faculty and business to achieve mutually beneficial goals. We 


need the ability as faculty to arrange with vendors for 
particular tools and equipment that will benefit the envi OnMEeNto 
for research and /or practice. What is needed is an overall 


vision aliowing for a wide variety of fundraising opportunities: 


and relationships. 
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_ ON CURRICULAR PLANNING 
It 1s important to keep in fand the need to ‘break out 
of our traditional institutional settings to think about what 
will be needed in. tne education of the SAPer nation professionals 
of the future. This presupposes thet we brainstorm in terms of 
myriad possibilities rather than within the contal eiment of what 


we mow see. We are too often prone to revisions of what if and 


not the adoption erineP and exciting directions. We need to... 
accept and be able <6 distinguish among three distinct aspects of 
Frogram in our analysis. The intellectual /conceptuel level of 
our design must be paramount in our thought processes; tiie 
explores the organization of knowledge, the structure of 
communication, the theoretical bases of information science and a 
librarianship and the teaching theory that may be Sartinent to 
any or all of the above. “It presupposes a tesctier-controlled 
learning mode,. that is, it is the teacher who' selects and 


<a 


structures the content to be learned and Siane. strategies to 
accomplish that learning. The second level’ is that ‘of the 
knowledge of tools; that is to: say, ite eibloration of "the what" 
and "the how" of the apparatus of our profession. The teacher — 
will help students identify a variety of tools and provide some | 


guidance for use, but basically this aspect of learning is 


student-controlled. The third part of our enbniniet teiad is the, 
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training practice segment to be planned cooperatively. with 
; library. educators and other professionals outside the ‘basic 
educating institution. One part of this may bie the already 
established field wor k: or internship which offers an opportunity 
for general practice of- all that has been learned. The’ major 
difference is ‘that. the basic supervisory responsibility wate be 
with the. field professional rather than with eg univereity 
proteesor. “Field wort lg a4 very costly practice for faculty ens 
the field-site supervisor but is usually. well received by 
wr udent=. The supervisor im. the field site’ who is also a 
clinical profezsor rsethe most appropriate professional to be’ 
responsible for this cannanent of the Educational program. This 
1s one type of cooperation between prectice and teaching that has 
worked successfully; however, it heeds further. e;.ploration to 


concider more fully the possibilities of such work. 


Herbert White suggests moving a distinct segment of our 


educational mission to an area of training to be defined in 


-~ 
specific competencies identified and required by practice.“! 


This is a valid means for continuing education design but 
requires a more realistic epproach to getting through the 
administrative and educational red-tape involved in the approval 


ot programs. It also presupposes that we can clearly define 
a 


21. Herbert White. "Defining Basic Competencies," American 
Libraries Volume 14, No. 6 CSeptember 1983]: 519-525. 
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training. I1.would argue with White that training is not a lesser 


of a 


factor, just a different one, in the holistic education 


profecsional. Those who can think but are unable to translete 


ideas into action are no more useful to the profession than those 
who act without thinking. It is when faculty cannot tell that 
difference that we are in trouble and headed toward a mediocrity ' 


ian Education. 


Another part of this segment . has to do with 


system-specific training such as that required for the effective 


‘use of a particular database. Im this, we might mate use of the 


first rate training programs offered through vendors. Why should 
eer aa invest faculty time and energies in the teaching 
of date bases or syetem-specific mode? Why not engage Dialog, 
BFS, The Source, Compuserve and others to do the job’ for iia? 
Certainly it would be advantageous for them to do tank: and the 
arrangement would provide-a currency impossible if the library 
educator ettempted to keep up with the letest in each of the 


systems. si 


t 


Another example of such cooperation might be the 
co-teaching of a problems or issues course in the actual 
situation or field site. The concept of moving students ue of 
the academic environment is an exciting one. This might also be 
accomplished, in part at least, through electronic teaching. that 
is, using teleconferencing and electronic mail as a means to 


achieve educational objectives. Essentially we need to _ spend 
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more time asa faculty in discussion and analysis of the 
=e curricula. We need to think in terms of the professional : 
justifications of the educational experiences of students both in 
the classroom and in outside assignments and actavidawe provided 


for them. 


ON ALTERNATIVE CURRICULA SCENARIOS IN LIBRARY AND INFORMATION 


SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Given the current technological environment, the 
recognition that we are a post-industrial society in the midst of 
what has been labelled the knowledge revolution, it is incumbent 


upon library and information science educators to consider a 


- 
radical change in the nature and the focus of the curricula.“ 


The approach used in this paper is to suggest several models of 
curricula that reflect emphasis on, respectively: the human being 
as an end-user, the process, the product or the specialty. I do 


not proclaim that one is superior to another but rather that they | 


are different. Each model raises questions for faculty and 
administrators to explore and either accept or reject. At the 
very least they should function as catalysts for action. The 


a 


22. This’ concept of the knowledge revolution and its impact on 
higher education is explored in some depth in Bernard S&.Sheehan, 
Editor. Information Jechnologys: Innovations and Applications. .. 


San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1982. 
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fact that mo one school can provide strong programs in each of 
these <and other. las yet undescribed, arees: is net indicative of 
&é view that one kind of emphasis ig more important than the 
others. Rather we must begin to loch at the profession more 
clobelly ase ¢ ‘community of educating institutions, eéech 
Sore er on the particuler area in which e:cellence cen be 


4 


ectured. 


END-USER SCENARIO 


a 


One curriculcud¢: 


in 


renkeus emphesizes the human -encounter 
enG 1€& +recveed om the end-user end "the protesceional’s roie an 
encouraging lite-iong-learnine.” Thies scenario if prediceted 
unorn the repaid inmcreese Of alternative systems or avenues to 
/ 
wnistor mation end the imcreesed meed for facilitators in 
intormation nevotiation. Tne primary purpose of. such 4 
curriculum wouid be to focus on tne enc-user with all courses 
developed to accommodate the rersonsl and aesthetic. at well as 
the intellectual, needs of these end-users. Frotessionals in 
euch & course of study would explore learning theory, ingluding 
the mature of communication im all formats, in order to recognize 
anc esdress the meede of various clienteles. Courses woula be 
cesigned tc increase altermetive anmproaches to date banics. 


recognizing both the concrete and abstract learnina- reasoning 


etylee used by. different clients. They would permit students to 
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explore a variety of means to instruct and to assist the user in 
. functioning successfully in any machine and/or non-machine . 
learning enviTSrMEnes Courses i that increase ability in 
decision-making and that force the student into alternative 
approaches to problem-solving would be required. The student in 
such a pragram would consistently consider wor k. with end-users 
and select from course offerings those components that: prepare 
for ‘Shek responsibilities. We have moved in practice trom 
library lessons, to bibliographic instruction and now we need to 
leap forward into a newer vision of information negotiation 


instruction. The student in this end-user configuration will 
also need to acquire competency yn the structure of information 
as revealed through a multitude of channels and: 
telecommunications devices. Ferhaps . an amalgamation of 
cataloging,classification and automated systems with reference 
structures from traditional library education programs along with 
communication and jearnied theory mjght form the basis of such a 
course of study. Indeed a student in such a program may not be 
trained in idectHc cataloging skills but could be educated in 
the structure and rules of such systems. Another aspect of this 
curriculum would be the eval sanent of competence in particular 
areas of communication, that is to say, the ability to work with 
an end-user in developing critical skills in reading, viewing and 
listening. This may presuppose the acceptance of’a model based, 
in part, on older courses such as‘ children’s literature, wherein 


° nw 
the content of the course included literary theory, literary 
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criticism and the actual application of such theories to works in 
_ “he field. Such a model would permit a greater inter-activeness 
—_ with end-users, particularly coeheaenno. the skills of 
professionals who would work with those Lgeiswn advice snd an 
exchange of views. Of course, this advice and exchange of views 
need not be only in respect to the kind of information processing 
that has been in the forefront of most professional discussions 
in recent years. End users may be simply readers or vierere 
seeking assistance in selecting materials purely for their own 
personal pleasure. A traditional function of librarianship, that 
of bringing readers and books beaadivales must not be forgotten in. 
our rush to be leaders in the information society, and students 


in this program must learn to interact effectively in this role. 


Among the questions that I would raise about this 


scenario ares 


- What is the relationship of exposure to alternative teaching 


strategies to student efficiency in working with usere™ 


t - To what extent should we concentrate on personal and/or 


learning characteristics in our definitions of end-users? 


- What percentage of classroom time should be devoted to 
telecommunications and projections for access to information 


through satellites and other technological’ means? 


. 


- I we posit a life-long-learning frame of reference, what 
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competencies will ‘be needed in spanning .a variety of 


= age/ability levels in clientele? 


- Should reference courses, as we have traditionally- perceived 


them, continue to be taught? 


- How can we best educate students who, in turn, will be able 


to teach information negotiation to others? 


PROCESS SCENARIO: MANAGEMENT OF INFORMATION 


Another scenario that must be examined in looking at 
the ¢uture is that of a curricular focus on "management of 
ee, which places emphasis on the process or functions 
aspects. This curriculum configuration would require the 
development . of courses that focus on the critical abilities 

: needed by an administrator or manager. Courses in human factors 
and personnel problems are essential, especially as new 
technologies take over some traditional tasks and displace some 
of our most experienced and valued professionals. Financial 
management that makes use of alternative technological approaches 
such as spread sheets and "what if" planning devices is’ also 
critical. Development of courses in change Chasey and in the 

. consideration of solutions to specific types of problems might 


prove beneficial. A key component would be the design of courses 


that employ a team approach, perhaps a team of faculty members 
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and the staff of a library institution or a puatheke anberpedea: 
The dialogue that follows might combine the ‘strengths of theory 
and practice while eliminating the obvious flaws of both. Of 
course, this implies a real cooperative venture with team 
Planning and open discussion pather than a series of individual 
presentations. The danger of many diana eeeats eacans management 
courses is that they often are lectures describing either 
theories and;-or practices that are in the mind of the teecher 
"right" or, at least, "acceptable." Much of real-life management 
i¢ based in the problem mode that rejects this concept of a 
"right" or "unique" solution because there are too many 
conflicting conditions in the environment, and action often must 
be taken without adequate time for a thorough analysis of 
alternatives. Teaching might take this into account by providing 
both a sound theoretical base for decision-making and 


opportunities for using that theory in judgments that approximate 


practice. 


New developments in software are appearing so quickly 
that @ major concern in information management is adjustment to 
those changes. For the most part, we are educating people for 
and with-both hardware and software technologies that ee rapidly 
becoming, if not already, obsolete. As educators we must look at 
Situations such as one in which a corporate official can query a 


database system in natural language and obtain desired results 


without the intervention of an _ information professional. What 
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this means for library and information professionals in the 
corporate setting is certainly a question to becsraised in the 


education of those in an information management program. 


The capability evident with languages such as Express 
and the potentials obvious in research in artificial inteliigence 
cannot be ignored in our graduate programs.’ We cannot weit for . 
Robotics to emerge <One can envision the little darlings. one 
progremmed tor LC and the other for Dewey, gliding up and down 
library aisles, shelving books and retrieving Journals. > but. 
rather must include in our preparation of managers the ability to 


brainstorm on future technologiese that may ampact the field. 


Just as Hayes suggests that accounting is an essential 


skill for a professional, so 1 would suggest that writing reports 


anc documents is equally important. ~-Most managers must have the 
skill necessary to prepare efficient and implementable reports. 
This is not a competence to -be assumed from undergraduate 
education: rather it is the ability to efficiently use time and 
resources to communicate setios recommendations that demonstrate 
professional insight, intelligence and a sense of history. 


Educational offerings should include research competence, 


primarily in the reading, analysis and assessment of research in 


23. Robert Hayes. "Managerial Accounting in Library and 


————_ SS = 


3 CJuly 1983]: 340-356. 
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our own fields but equally the ability to read and assess 
research from allied fields. If we educate to examine in ‘ 
consrstent fashion the research reports generated froma given 
discipline or froma given agency <Rand, usovers Westinghouse, 
Fell Labs>, we may increase our capability to analyze and 
evaluate their appropriateness for our operations. The ability 
to design and conduct research, however, is not easily acquired; 
one needs Clear delineation of what should and should not be done 
in research activities. Having supervised the research of 
numerous doctoral candidates and recognizing their struggle and 
problems id this initiation rite, I fear for the sloppy and 
Lauareers attitude such notions. as unrestricted research might 
include. We must be able to define what is acceptable research 
without necessarily requiring the research credentials implied by 
the doctoral degree. The danger in the demand for more research 
is that we may encourage résearch that lacks rigor and thus is, 
‘in the end, destructive. The wanton demand for Geseweui Gaais be 
likened to the classic assignment of term papers--often a4 
considerable waste of everyone’s energy because they are poorly 
designed and directed and sufficient time is not allocated for 
the production of an acceptable product. The recognition of the 


difference between this activity and truly valid and useful 


research is the critical factor. 


A danger in developing a program in management is that 


of depending too much on one’s own past practice. Teaching based 
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on experience is obviously a positive and commendable phenomena, 
but the missing element is the knowledge that ig larger than 
-experience and practice --the ability to epee from that 
practice those ideas and concepts that are of more universal 


24 It 1s the responsibility of the professional 


epplicability. 
educator to create knowledge that will advance the field rather 


than to depend upon only that which served us in the past. 


- Wheat theoretical bases are most appropriate for 
extrapolation in library settings? How might we best use 


these theories or models? 
@ 


- What competencies are needed in order to teach the content 
of such ae curriculum? How might these efficiently be 


ecquired? 


= What integrated software will enhance our capabilities in 
management? How will this software be used effectively in 


teaching? 


- Should students study failure as well as success in 
institutions as a source for deriving principles or | 


adjusting practices? How can this process be taught? 


o4 
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and Richard Allen, Editors. Expanding the Missions of Graduate 


and Frofessional Education. San Francisco: Jossey-Bagg 
Fublishers, 1982. ° 
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- What tests and teaching strategies might increase thinking 


and logical skills im potential decision-makers? How might 


we use these to advantage in educating our students? 


« 


\ 
PRODUCT SCENARIO: TECHNICAL, AUTOMATED INFORMATION 
SCIENCE 
One might adopt & third scenario that is totally given 


over to "technical, automated informetion science." This would 


Place the tocus on product. One must perceive, however, of the - 


product as ideas that are organized in a variety of intelligible 
eystems. Such a focus would . combine all Of cataloging, 
information science and reference components into one 
curriculum. Less emphasis would be placed on basic skills in 
cataloging except for those few who seek employment with major 
data bases and/or utilities requiring this competence. Original 
Wetaloging problems requiring specialized abilities and solutions 
would be the foci of these courses. This concept presupposes the 
distinction between copy cataloging and original cataloging, and 
the acceptance of an educational mandate to concentrate on the 
development of original catalogers who will also supervise copy 
catalogers. Here the stress of the curriculum would be on 
educating professionals who can dewiene develop and use systems 
for the organization of knowledge. Courses that permit the 


intense use of experiehtial data as the basis for change would be 


o2 
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introduced. Quasi-experimental research would be designed to 


— reveal the functional use of bnowledge by clients.: Principles of 


-_: 


data base use would be explored while, at the same time, students 
might have a variety of specific data base searching skills 
siveped in the program. Some courses might be dextonud to 
explore the user problems in approaching and using automated 
systems; others would concern phenselvee with design and 
deveiorment ot documentation tar evstems. Such a curriculum 
would also include those courses that explore the nature of — 
information structures such as’ indexing, abstracting, and data 
flow amalysis, making use of cortent normally included in 
information science. The increased need for indexing abilities 
as well as abstracting competencies should be self-evident. 
Given the potential of fifth generation computers, course content 
could include exploration of the "what" and the "how" of 
principles/rules that might form the baseline for the 
computerized organization of knowledge. Obviously, the work in 
artificial intelligence will influence our field and the nature 
of our involvement in this area must increase. One of the 
seuurene is that the major- research is not in schools of library 
and information science, but rather in other parts of the 
university. - We must move out aggressively to seek direct 
involvement with our academic colleagues working in this research 


domain to cooperate and indicate what we might offer as well as 


what we hope to gain in mutual activity. 
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It 18 probably in this scenario that one might increase 


work in preservation and conservation of resourceg, although this 


area may ultimately be best approached through a single, highly _ 


specialized program such as the model provided et Columbia. 


cay ; = 


Among the questions to be answered in relation to this 


curricular analysis are the following: 


= ols there & danger in teaching students . the 
advanteges/disadvantages of one on-line system over another 
rather than letting them explore and determine what the 
tactors of significance might be in 4 decision on selecting 


an on-line system? 


- How does one explore in the classrpom the time lac from 
changes 1n socially-charged language to. dabrary alterations 
of terminology and why might ene do this? Given the 
potential of contemporary communications may we anticipate a 


radical shift in our approaches to this problem? 


- Will the natural language movement in computer software 


alter our translations of the organization of knowledge? 


- How does one teach the historical valuing of technical 
standards in high technology industries such as computers 
and  telecommunications, that abhor such. standards for 


competitive reasons? 


- Given the movement in analysis of online searching revealed 
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? ott 
in Fenichel to Fidel & Soergel what new approaches might we 
\ . : 
teach and explore with students to address _ future 
arn 
directions?*~ 26 
- To what extent should we be developing means of acceptance 


testing for the variety of full scale library systems in our 


courses” 


- To what extent should we extrapolate from failures in 


automation with our students? 
- how dco the totel technological environment and the study of 
\ é 
Ergonomics: influence library and information science 
\ AN 
education? ee 
- To what extent should expert-system research be explored as 
® 
it might effect the classification and cataloging of 
knowl edge? 
25. C.H.Fenichel. "The Process of Searching Online Bibliographic 


Databases: A Review of Research," Library Research Volume 2, No.2 


CSummer 1980-81]: 107-127. " 


26. Raya Fidel and Dagobert Soergel. "Factors Affecting Online 
Bibliographic Retrieval: A Conceptual Framework for KRKesearch," 
Journal of the American Society for Information Science Volume 
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SPECIALTY SCENARIO: SCHOOL LIBRARY MEDIA EDUCATION 


& fourth scenario concerns the education of school 
library media specialists. Although my proposal may be 
unacceptable to many, 1 would move all educational responsibility 
tor thie professional to schools of Education. hecognizing that 
all others who work in schools <including physical education 
teachers, art and music teachers, school nurses and school 
peychologists st well as administrators? are educated in schools 
of education, 156 it not illogical to isolate school library media 
specialiste ase the only members of the educational community 
exempted from thie pattern? It is time to change that and to 
recognize the need to do so rapidly. The move towards managerial 
competence for school librarians was revisionary but is no longer 
viable as an )excuse to keep such progfams within library 
schools. fagerial skills can be obtained in schools of 


education just as easily and perhaps more appropriately. 


Scha®l librarianship need not start at the graduate 
level--any more than teaching does--but I insist that growth is 
dependent upon continued education throughout one’s careers 
Undergraduate preparation for school librarianship is natural and 


needs encouragement and, as Vandergrift has stated, 


The profession might encourage undergraduate 
schools to offer programs leading to a provisional 
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certification and then develop graduate programs 
through which media specialists can not only earn an 
advanced level of certification but can truly 


= specialize within the field.7’ = 


School library media epecialists are properly a part of schooling 
and their allegiance should be primarily in education. I do not 
perceive this as a statement of lesser quality for this area but 
rather ae recognition of the beginnings of a career path. In 
fact, there, may be parallels tor other areas of librarianemip as 
well. It 1€ true, however, that one of the mason probleme in 
working such & redical change is the stetuse-driven nature of the 


profession. 


The answers to the questions JI would pose in this 
ecenario may be helptui an determining whether these programs are 
most eppropriately offered in library and information schools or 


in schools of education. 


- What traditional laibrary/information science knowledge and 


stille do school media specialists,need to acquire?*" 


- To what extent should we design pro s that include major 
components in curriculum design and educational theory? If 


we do include such components, how do we fit these into a 


Py ae kay E.Vandergrift. "The Making of a School Librarian," 
American Libreries Volume 9, No. 10 [November 19781: 606. 

28. Additional questions are raised in my article on revision of 
the standards. Jane Anne Hannigan.) "School Media Standards,” 
Library Trends Volume 31, No. 1 CSummer 1982]: 49-63. 
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comprehensive program for school library media specialists” 


- To what extent should we insist that the teaching of 
children’s literature be within the framework of literary 
theory and criticism as well as of reading theory? How will 


we accomplish this in our teaching? 


- To whet extent should we teach prospective school library 
medieée specialists etrateqgies of teaching and how might this 


be done” 


- How might we explore new and creative means to deal with the 


eee ee re, 


various search strategies used by elementary and secondary 


school students? 


- What is the nature of media competence for the _ school 
library media specialist of tomorrow? How will we meet this 


need? 


Obviously, the school library media specialist is but 
one of many specializations = will tave to sort out = and 
determine places for in the future. It 1s used as a model since 
it represents one of the unique areas where’ eommcaiak clearer 
lines may be drawn. Another area that provides an alternative 
approach within these Guaueise or models is that of the rare 
book field. By definition, this area of librarianship is narrow 
with a limited range of potential career opportunities. There is 


no question in my mind that this country only needs one such 


oS. 
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program and that students interested in that senwet of 
librarianship should elect that particular areuram: » Providing a4 
course here and there 15 & waste of resources and not 
justifiable. The area of archives and oral history would also 


fall under the category of specialized and, to some degree, "one 


‘of @ kind" programs. It is logical to assume that some schools 


will develop these highly specialized programs, and it should be 
equally clear that other schools ehenda not try to replicete this 
activity. We seem to forget that this is one of the most mobile 
student bodies in history--students will go where the offerings 
are avéilable. ALA and other essocietions have a reeponsibility 
to identify specializetions within schools rather than just 
Providing a pallid list of accreditec schools. Without this kind 
of detailed intormation, advisement and counseling for potential 
library and information science students is impossible. Although 


the grapevine is useful, I do not believe that it is a totally 


velid or reliable source of information in this marketplace. 


Obviously I have not composed scenarios for every 
aspect of library and information science education. One concern 
of €ignificance that I have mixed views about is international 
librarianship. I see this as an aspect of our concern but not as 
a dominant factor in our edicat iowa paciatens, Like most highly 
specialized programs, I would suggest that course work in 
international librarianship be only at the advanced level of 


doctoral work with foreign students admitted to masters level 
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programs and acquiring their first degree in one Df the programs 


ype 


described in the other scenarios. 


Other library educators would pronase very different 
scenarios for library and information science professionals 
today, and certainly all of us will need to reconsider 
élternatives and design new scenarios ¢or the: future. If A 
Nation At Risk has ‘the impact on secondary education that 1¢ 
Br epeeeU #1] aspects of college and university education will 
need corresponding alterations. The lifelong learning: scciety 
espired to im this document will require a new “isiion end new 
purposes for the education of information professionals capable 


of enhancing the learning power of all Americans. 


CONCLUSION 


Stude Terkel, characterizes his book Working this way: 


It is about a search. . .for daily meaning 
as well as daily bread, for recognition’ as well as 
cash, for astonishment rather than torpor, in short, 
for a sort of life rather than a Monday through Friday 


sort of dying.” 


When asked to write about library and information 
science education, SO many images, ideas and instances came to 
mind. 1 sat in my office and thought of all the wealth of 


abstractions and theoretically-based knowledge about the 


29. Studs Terkel. Working. New York: Fantheon, 1974. 
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profession and, at the same time, I was reminded-of the reality 
of actual job situations, settings and incidents. As 1 
considered these two facets of the profession, I began to see the 
bombardment of differing images from both my theoretical position 
and the actual situations involving specific materials and real 
people es a rapidly revolving kaleidoscope with ever changing 
petterns. Having tried to hold particular patterns still in 
order to examine them throughout this paper, I recognized that, 
es one holds the taleidcescope up to whatever light is available 
ang rotetes it te chenge the pattern and shadings., new pieces 


take prominence and whole new shapes come into focus. 


One of the primary pieces is certainly that of 
knowleagge and the valuing of intellectual property, that is, the 
recognition of the power of expression of an idea in whatever 
mecium chosen. Information, ideas and knowledge are not only the 
foundations of our profession; they are its content as well. 
They are the bases on which the entire principle of a — 
education is based, that is, the yaluing of the thought process 
of each individual. This presupposes the right of unrestricted 
access to all information and ideas, which is the basic medium in 
which individual thought and a literate society develops and 
grows. It 1 the information professionals whom we educate who 
help to mate possible the kind of thoughtful, informed citizenry 


that will demand and participate in life-long learning 


opportunities. 
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Another prime component in our kaTeidoscope is 
commitment. We are committed to people and ina = Knewiedon; to 
ideas and intellectual freedom, to information and to the rights 
of all human beings to that information which keeps us and our 
profession alive. Equally we are committed to the preservation 
and the sharing of all ¢orme of aesthetic compositions thet bring 
Joy and wonder to othere and help keep our work from becoming 
anotner of those "Monday threugnh Friday sorte of dying." The 
commitment that comes with those entering professional education 


must grow as they participate in @& critical examination of ideas 


and alternative points of view in relation to practice. 


A third component in our professional kaleidoscope i185 
that of decision-making. bikpaciine and other information 
professionals first need to know but then they also need to act. 
I¢ our commitment is to be realized in service, we met be 
competent in our management of libraries and information 
ecencies. This presupposes the acquisition of necessary skills 
through repeated exposure to problem solving situations, wherein 
one is asked to weigh alternatives and to provide a rationale for 
@ suggested behavior. If all one wants is the acquisition of 
information and skills, there are certainly far more efficient 
means of acquiring that information than I. and most of my 


colleaques im teaching are able to supply. What human beings who 


are teachers can do, however, is to help students sort out, 


select, massage and deal with all the information bombarding them 


- 
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from the wedi end other instructional sources ‘and to use that 
information in increasingly competent dacisien=walines In 
essence then, what professional education values more than the 
simple acquisition of knowledge is the development of the kind of 
critical ability which enables students to consider, question and 
analyze existing information and ideas in the process of 
developing their own new and innovative contributions. The 
research environment of which they should be a part is one of 
conetant questioning. one which will encourage them to contribute 


to the practice of our profeesion in order to enhance it or even 


to astonish it. 


There is the responsibility in graduate education for 
students to recognize and expand their own ep SnRl potential. 
To work to capacity and to increase service is a4 constantly 
changing demand because the world itself, therefore the t.nowl] edge 
or: which the profession is grounded and the people we serve, are 


constantly changing. 


Like the child, I have taken apart the kaleidoscope and 
now 1 will make it whole again. Each of us, thinking and caring 
educators and human beings, must acknowledge our commitment to 
our profession as a most prized possession, recognizing our 
responsibilities and admitting that, ina ditterent time and ina 
different place, various pieces of the kaleidoscope will tate 
prominence. We also recognize that the patterns emerge when 


pieces move together in harmony. May each of us pick up the 
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taleidoscope and joyfully explore the profession without fear but 
with a sSsureness that we are doing a wondrous thihe=-ee are 
exercising our own potential as thinking, caring “library 
educetors. All of us acting together in this process become the 


very, essence of our profession--one that will bring each’of us, 


in the words of Studs Terkel, meaning, recognition, astonishment. — 


in short--e life! 


Columbia University 
New York, New York 


January =. 19684 
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